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[Written  for  The  Sunday  Journal.  Copy- 
..  •    right,  1809.] 
TO  AMERICAN  has  b£en  the  sub- 
I   ject  of  so  many  poetical  and  mu- 
|  %|  sical  effusions  as  Abraham'  Lin- 
A    1   coin.    His  lowly  origin,  quaint 
personality,    sterling  integrity, 
lofty  patriotism  and  tragic  death  after 
one  of  the  most  stormy,  periods  in  the 
country's  history  have  all  presented  a 
most  tempting  field  for   writers  and 
composers.    The  result  of  their,  work 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 
Versemakers,  song  writers  and  musical 
composers  were  particularly  active  in 
depicting  various  points  in  his  cafeer, 
and  their  publications  are  highly  prized 
by  admirers  of  the  war  president. 

*As  soon  as  Lincoln's  nomination  was 
announced  in  1860  song  writers,  verse- 
makers  and  musicab  composers  in  every 
part  of  the  country  hastened  to  turn  out 
their  effusions.  Such  men  as  Whittier. 
Lowell,  Bryant  and  Greeley  also  took 
a  hand  in  producing  more  dignified 
verses.  George  W.  Bungay,  author  of 
the  remarkable  poem  known  as  "The 
Bells,"  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  field. 
Rhymsters  had  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
name  Lincoln,  but  Bungay  solved  the 
problem  in  a  fashion.  He  wrote  what 
he  called  "The  Bobolink  Campaign 
Song,"  in  which  Lincoln  was  made  to 
rhyme  with  the  words  drink-on,  clink- 
on  and  think-on.  He  wrote  two  songs 
to  the  air  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  one  of 
which  he  called  "National  Cement," 
which  had  reference  to  the  sinking  ship 
of  state  and  the  ability  of  the  tall  man 
from  the  west  to  stop  the  leakage  in  the 
chest.  Another  curious  production  by 
an  anonymous  author  was  called  "Abe 
of  Illinois."  who  was  thus  described: 
Our  hero  once  was  short  of  pence. 

An  humble  farmer's  boy. 
We  know  he'll  teach  us  how  to  fence- 
Old  Abe  of  Illinois.  1 
To  fence  the  Union  all  around 
Me' 11  work;  he  will  not  toy. 
The  cause  is  earnest  and  profound 
For  Abe  of  Illinois! 
"Brave  Old  Abe"  was  the  name  of  a 
song  by  W.  Cutter  to  the  time  of  "Auld 
Lang  Syne."  It  contained  these  lines: 
Old  Abe,  they  say,  is  not  genteel- 
He  wears  a  slouching  hat- 
But,  with  a  heart  of  steel, 
He's  none  the  worse  for  that. 
For  brave  Old  Abe,  my  boy! 

For  brave  Old' Abe! 
As  true  as  steel,  with  a  heart  to  feel, 
Is  brave  Old  Abe! 
Edmund  C.  Stedman  appeared  early 
In  the  campaign  with  a  popular  song 
which  he  called  "Honest  Abe  of  the 
West."    It  was  sung  to  the  air  of  "Star 


Spangled  Banner."  The  closing  lines  of 
the  -four  verses  were: 

And  where  batUe  is  thickest  we  follow  the 
crest 

Of  gallant  Old  Abe,  Honest  Abe,  of  the 

west! 

So  forward  the  flag!  Leave  to  heaven  the 
rest 

And  trust  in  Old  Abe,  Honest  Abe,  of  the 
west ! 

Hurrah  for  our  cause,  of  all  causes  the 
best! 

Hurrah  for  Old  Abe,  Honest  Abe,  of  the 
west! 

One  writer  published  what  he  called 
"Rallying  Song,"  each  verse  <«£sing 
with  : 

With  Lincoln  and  Hamlin 
We'll  conquer  or  die! 

Another  wrote  "Our  Flag  Is  There," 
in  which  we  were  told: 

Free  speech,  free  labor  and  free  soil, 

Lincoln  and  right  unrolled. 
Are  mottoed  there  for  freedom's  host 
On  every  shining  fold. 

Scores  of  other  songs  appeared  dwell- 
ing on  the  Republican  nominee  in  this 
fashion: 

They'll  find  what,  by  felling  and  mauUng, 

Our  railmaker  statesman  can  do, 
For  the  people  everywhere  are  calling 
For  Lincoln  and  liberty  too! 

With  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  we've  nothing 
to  fear. 

The  victory's  certain,  the  victory's  near! 


Old  Abe  can  maul  or  he  can  thrash. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah! 
Abe  is  not  rich  in  worldly  goods. 

Oh,  no;  oh,  no;  oh,  no! 


Abe  is  the  man,  an  honest  man- 
He  is  the  man  for  me! 


Old  Abe  is  made  of  genuine  stuff,  the  sort 

that  never  fails. 
For  cabinet  work  he's  good  enough— first 

rate  for  splitting  rails. 
The  flatboat  Abe  can  navigate— at  that 

he's  tried  his  hand— 
And  now  the  good  old  ship  of  state  we'll 

trust  to  his  command! 


Abe  Lincoln  will  be  president  in  a  few 
days— few  days! 
To  him  the  people  will  present  Buchan- 
an's present  home.  ' 

Then  shout  for  Abe  of  Illinois  for  a  few 

days — few  days! 
i     For  Hamlin,  too,  your  lungs  employ, 
\     For  they  shan't  stay  at  home! 
The  fourth  of  March  will  soon  be  here— 
The  time  for  Honest  Abe  is  near! 

Early  in  the  campaign  Ditson  publish- 
ed "The  Rail  Splitter's  Polka,  Dedicat- 
ed to  the  Republican  Presidential  Can- 
didate, Composed  by  A.  Neuman."  Then 
came  a  Philadelphia  firm  with  "The 
Lincoln  Quickstep,"  which  bore  a  fine 
portrait  of  Lincoln,  with  the  Inscrip- 
tion, "Dedicated  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States."  The 
president's  early  career  was  thus  re- 
ferred to  on  the  title  page: 

Honest  Old  Abe  has  split  many  a  rail. 
He  is  up  to  his  work,  and  he'll  surely  not 
fail, 

He  has  guided  his  flatboat  through  many 

a  strait 

And  watchful  he'll  prove  at  the  helm  of 
state. 

A  music  publishing  firm  in  Buffalo 


produced  after  Lincoln's  nomination  in 
I860  a  piece  of  music  the  title  page  of 
which  bears  a  fine  profile  of  Lincoln 
with  his  autograph  and  the  title  "Hon- 
est Old  Abe"  at  the  top.  The  music  was 
by  "A  Wide  Awake"  and  the  words  by 
D.  Wentworth,  who  thus  described  the 
campaign  then  in  progress: 
Ye  Democrats,  list  to  my  story;  ye  Doug- 

lasites,  all  give  me  heed! 
Though    your    candidate's    running  for 

glory,   he's   not   making  very  good 

.speed, 

But  out  on  the  wide  open  prairie  a  tall 
Sucker  has  taken  the  course. 

Who  will  wind  up  the  race  In  a  hurry  and 
|         discance  your  stubby  tailed  horse, 
j  Then  hurrah  for  Honest  Old  Abe,  boys, 
for  Honest  Old  Abe  of  the  west! 
He  will  wind  up  the  race  in  a  hurry  and 
distance  the  bravest  and  best. 

Of  all  the  music  relating  to  Lincoln, 
that  known  as  "We  Are  Coming,  Father 
Abraham,    Three    Hundred  Thousand 
j  More,"  found  the  widest  circulation  and 
became  the  most  popular.   It  appeared 
.shortly  after  the   president's  call  for 
1300,000  volunteers  in  1862.  The  author  of 
|  the  lines  was  John  S.  Gibbons,  a  writer 
j  on  financial  topics,  who  had  dabbled  in 
verse,  and  the  lines  were  first  printed  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  July  1G, 
1S52.  It  was  set  to  music  by  the  famous 
Hutchinson  family,  who  sang  it  with 
great  effect.  P.  S.  Gilmore,  Stephen  C. 
Foster,  Baker  and  many  other  com- 
posers set  the  words  to  music,  and  the 
song  made,  .the  greatest  hit  of  the  day. 
Lincoln  himself  was  forced  by  a  party 
of  visitors  to  the  White  House  one  day 
in  1864  to  listerj  to  the  opening  verse, 
which  read: 

We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three 

hundred  thousand  more, 
From  Mississippi's  winding  stream  and 

from  New  England's  shore. 
We  leave  our  plows  and  workshops,  our 

wives  and  children  dear. 
With  hearts  too  full  for  utterance,  with 

but  a  silent  tear. 
We  dare  not  look  behind  us,  but  stead- 
fastly before. 
_  — o  57"7.i£;~  ^=2X11^1— a.ira.m;  -three 
hundred  thousand  more! 
Other  composers  of  music  and  verse, 
taking  the  lines  as  a  basis  to  emphasise 
the  promptness  in   responding  to  the 
,..  l-aii,- [jubiisne''ff "vTTrious  simi- 

lar songs,  in  which  they  substituted  for 
"three  hundred  thousand"  the  words 
"six  hundred  thousand,"  "nine  hundred 
thousand"  and  even  "ten  hundred  thou- 
sand." 

The  popularity  of  "Father  Abraham" 
led  to  its  being  burlesqued  by  the  Bry- 
ant minstrel  troupe  and  also  by  Mrs. 
John  Wood,  who  sang  it  in  the  grand 
fairy  extravaganza  known  as  "The 
Fair  One  With  Golden  Locks."  The 
title  page  bears  facsimiles  of  two 
greenbacks  in  colors,  and  the  song  was 
given  the  title  "How  Are  You,  Green- 
backs?" A  large  issue  of  greenbacks 
had  just  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  incident  was  thus  com- 
memorated in  verse: 

We're  coming,  Father  Abr'ani,.-  one-  hun- 
dred thousand  more, 

Five  hundred  presses  printing  us  from 
noon  till  night  is  o'er. 

Like  magic  you  will  see  us  start  and  scat- 
ter through  the  land 

To  pay  the  soldiers  or  release  the  border 
contraband. 

With  our  promise  to  pay,  how  are  you, 
Secretary  Chase? 

Promise  to  pay,  oh,  dat's  what's  de  mat- 
'  ter! 

We're  coming.  Father  Abr'am,  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  more. 

With  the  greatcrsl  fighting  hero  that  lives 
uj/tm  our  shore. 


He  fought  in  all  the  b.ntles  won  and  shed 

his  bloou  freely, 
But  he's  fought  them  with  The  Tribune, 

and  his  name  is  General  Greeley. 

The  call  for  300,000  o-oops  was  also 
recognized  by  the  well  known  Wood's 
minstrels  of  New  York,  who  had  pub- 
lished a  song  and  chorus  to  comnv-m- 
orate  the  eve  \i  which  they  called  "Hold 
on,  Abraham,  Uncle  Sam's  Boys  Are 
Coming  Right  Along!"  The  introductory 
lines  read: 

We're  going  .Town  to  Dixie,  to  Dixie,  to 
Dixie! 

We're  going  down  to  Dixie  to  ngnt  ror  cne 

dear  old  Hag. 
And  should  we  tall  in  Dixie,  in  Dixfe,  in 

Dixie, 

And  should  we  fall  in  Dixia  we'll  die  for 

the  dear  oid  flag. 
Hold  on.  Abraham;  never  say  die  to  your 

Uncle  Sam. 
Uncle  Sam's  hoy?  are.  coming  right  along, 

six  hundred  thousand  strong! 

"Uncle  Abr'am,  Bully  For  You!"  was 
the  title  of  a  song  and  chorus  issued  j  A  dog  is  tugging  at  each  leg.  One  bears 
shortly  after  Lincoln's  preliminary  |  the  head  of  Lincoln  and  the  other  of 
emancipation  proclamation.  Its  author  '  Jeff  Davis.  The  claws  of  both  dogs  are 
was  G.  P..  Lampard  of  Chicago.    Its  [holding  the  negro  firmly.    One  verse  of 

the  song  explains  the  cause  of  the  con- 
tention in  these  words: 
I  tell  yoh  what  ii  is— 1'ze  at  de  bottom  ob 
de  fuss. 

Dat's  what  I  told  yoh  was  de  matter  wid 
de  purps. 

Massa  Abe  he  did  de  conscript  try,  but 

found  it  wouldn't  do. 
New  York  raised  de  bloody  cry  wid  de 
hoop-de-do' n-doo! 

"We'll  Fight  For  Uncle  Abe"  was  the 
title  of  a  very  popular  plantation  song 
and  chorus  sung  with  great  success  by 
C.  Pettengill  at  the  concerts  of"  the 
Buckley  Serenader  minstrels.  The  mel- 
ody was  by  J.  K.  Campbell  and  arrang- 
ed by  Fred  Buckley.  One  of  the  verses 
read: 


Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud? 

Like  a  swift  fleeting  meteor,  a  fast  flying 
"  cloud, 

A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the 
wave, 

He  passeth  from  life  to  the  rest  in  the 

grave! 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willows 
shall  fade. 

Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid, 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low 

and  the  high 
Shall  molder  to  dust  and  together  shall 

die. 

A.  Sedgwick  and  George  C.  Pearson's 

music  to  the  words  Is  prized  by  col- 
lectors, the  former's  being  "Inscribed  to 
the  American  Nation." 

During  the  third  year  of  Lincoln's 
term  there  appeared  a  piece  of  music 
called  "That's  What's  the  Matter  With 
the  Purps."  These  words  were  display- 
ed in  bold,  large,  ornamental  characters, 
accompanied  by  a  cut  of  a  grinning 
darky  with  outstretched  arms  and  legs. 


popularity  was  immediate,  and  it  was 
often  heard  in  the  soldiers'  camps.  It 
opened  with  the  words,  "Ho,  the  Glori- 
ous Proclamation!"  and  closed  with  the 
chorus: 

Give  'em  Jesse,  Uncle  Abraham,  put  the 

rebel  scoundrels  through! 
Hear  the  nt.tion  shout  the  chorus.  Uncle 
Abraham,  bully  for  you! 

S.  Fillmo'e  Bennett,  not  to  be  out- 
done, followed  with  a  song  which  J.  P. 
Webster  set  to  music.  It  was  called 
"Old  Abe  Has  Gone  and  Did  It,  Boys!" 
and  was  in  this  style: 

Oh,  ye  niggrrs,  come  along,  for  I'ze  gwine 
to  sing  a  song. 
An  I  warn  you  dat  you  keep  it  mighty 
still; 

But  dis  daiky  hear  dem  say,  his  own 
self,  di.;  berry  day, 
Dat  Old  .■,be  had  went  an  gone  an  sign 
de  bill 

")<  v  hallelujerum! 
In  the  c;  ii  '  , 

ru  linn  iPa[gii  between  Lincoln  and 
™  J  IL5  song  was  written  by  J.  W. 
Lal0u---  '  'Kitled  I'Old  Abe,  They  Said, 
.test  Man."  F.  Lafayette  set 
it  to  musH,  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
McClellan  Union  clubs  and  sung  at  the 
great  McCll-llan  Union  meeting  at  Un- 
ion square.  New  York.  The  opening 
stanza  rears: 


Was  an  HC 


Old  Abe.  they  said,  was  an  honest  man, 
but  wo  can't  see  it  like  a  Republican. 
He's    very  .tall    without    his    boots;  he 

couldn't  live  without  cracking  jokes. 
At  night  hf,  went  to  Washington,  with  a 

long  toll  coat  and  a  Scotch  cap  on. 
We  are  gong  to  see  the  fun,  we  are  going 

io   looiC  on  a   very  tall   race  from 

Washington— 
Performr'  by  A.  Lincoln. 

When  it  transpired  that  Lincoln's  fa- 
vorite poer.i  was  that  known  as  "Oh, 
Why  Shotircl  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
Proud?"  numerous  musical  composers 
hastened  to  set  the  words  to  music.  The 
poem  up  to  that  time  was  but  little 
known  cxeipt  to  inner  literary  circle's, 
and  there  v.'as  much  curiosity  to  secure 
a  copy  of  the  verses.  Lincoln  himself 
was  unable  to  tell  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, which,  since  his  death,  has  been 
ascertaiiiisB.  Frank  B.  Carpenter,  the 
artist,  took  down  the  words  from  Lin- 
coln's lips,  and  in  his  "Inner  Life  of 
Lincoln"  gh'es  an  interesting  account  of 
the  president's  admiration  for  the  poem, 
which  is  composed  of  46  line;';  and  was 
written  by  William  Knox,  a  Scotchman. 
Tiie  first  v;rse  reads: 


The  Yankee  boys  are  starting  out  the  Un- 
ion for  to  sabe, 
And  we're  going  to  Washington  to  fight 
for  Uncle  Abe.  < 
They  say  that  recognition  will  the  rebel  , 

country  sabe. 
But  Johnny  Bull  and  Mr.   France  are 
'fraid  of  Uncle  Abe! 

The  news  of  Lincoln's  assassination 
led  to  the  composition  of  «nore  musical 
productions  than  were  ever  undertak- 
en in  this  country  in  honor  of  any  one 
man.  Here  is  a  partial  list,  with  copy 
of  the  title  pages: 

"Abraham  Lincoln's  Funeral  March, 
Dedicated  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States.  Composed  by  W.  J.  Robjohn." 
The  title  page  is  the  finest  of  any  on 
the  subject.  It  bears  a  fine  lithograph 
^reproduction  of  Brady's  famous  Lincoln 
portrait  surrounded  by  flags,  flowers 
and  mourning  drapery. 

"President  ^Lincoln's  Funeral  March, 
Composed  by  E.  Mack,  Respectfully 
Dedicated  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States."  A  woodcut  profile  portrait  ap- 
pears in  the  center  of  the  page. 

"The  National  Funeral  March,  In 
Honor  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Composed  by  C.  Everest." 

"Funeral  March,  Performed  at  the 
Funeral  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Music  by 
Donizetti,"  published  in  Boston. 

"Lincoln's  Funeral  March,  Composed 
and  Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  the 
Pure  and  Noble  Patriot  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, 16th  President  of  the  U.  S.,  by  E. 
C- Davis."  The  title  page  and  those 
following  are  surrounded  by  heavy 
black  borders. 

"Funeral  March,  to  the  Memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Martyr  President 
of  the  United  States,  Who  Died  April 
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Rare  Sheet  Music  —  "The  Abe-iad" 

The  rarest  piece  of  Lincoln  sheet  music  is  to  be  found 
at  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harrogate,  Tennessee. 
A  less  desirable  copy  (margins  trimmed)  is  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  The  title  is  The  Abe-iad  published  by 
John  H.  Parrott  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1861,  with 
words  by  J.  P.  McRebel.  Perhaps  it  was  published  too 
early  to  be  classified  as  a  Confederate  imprint,  as  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  compilations  of  Crandall  and 
Harwell.  The  theme  deals  with  the  Baltimore  assassina- 
tion plot. 

The  Sixteenth  President  was  hardly  ever  referred  to 
in  music  bearing  a  genuine  Confederate  imprint,  a 
courtesy  that  Northern  music  publishers  could  not  boast 
—  as  to  Jefferson  Davis.  Even  though  The  Abe-iad  may 
or  may  not  bear  a  Confederate  imprint,  it  is  a  major 
rarity. 

The  title  cover  is  illustrated,  a  quality  few  Confed- 
erate pieces  afforded.  The  cartoon  illustration  depicts 
Lincoln  wearing  a  military  cape  and  a  Scotch  cap  (See 
Lincoln  Lore  Number  1424),  Lincoln's  alleged  disguise 
when  he  passed  through  Baltimore,  Maryland,  en  route 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  be  inaugurated  President.  The 
cartoon  shows  Lincoln  fleeing  before  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier who  is  in  the  act  of  firing  a  cannon  at  him.  Lincoln 
says,  while  the  cannon-ball  is  in  midair,  "Catch  who." 
The  soldier  stands  beneath  the  stars  and  bars,  and  on 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  University  copy  the  colors  of  the 
flag  have  been  hand  painted.  Under  the  cartoon  is  the 
following  statement: 

The  former  place,  the  changing  face 

The  Midnight  race,  and  present  place 

of  Honest  Abe. 
The  five  verses  of  The  Abe-iad  follow: 

Abe  Lincoln,  was  a  citizen  of  very  small 
renown, 

A  railing  abolitioner,  of  little  Springfield 
town; 

Abe's  party  said,  "November  comes,  now  Abe, 

don't  let  us  fail 
To  meet  the  other  parties  all,  and  beat  them 

with  a  rail!" 
November  came,  the  rogues  turned  out,  and 

yet,  'twas  not  allow'd 
That  Abe  should  come,  lest  Abram's  face, 

should   fright  away  the  crowd! 

So  Abram  at  his  Springfield  home, 

staid  waiting  for  the  news, 
The  while,  his  party  licked  their 

chops,  at  smell  of  public  stew; 
Soon  hordes  of  every  grade  and 

shape,  high,  low,  and  ragged  feller! 
Came  for  each  place,  from  chair  of 

state,  to  toting  Abe's  umbreller! 
So  Abram,  left,  and  foolish  speech, 

and  maudlin  kiss  and  shout 
Of  flattering  rabble,  well  composed, 

the  triumph  of  his  route. 

At  length,  a  man  full  hard  he  ran  — 

"A  plot,  a  plot!"  did  yell, 
Then  quick  beneath  each  seat  they 

sought  infernal  bursting  shell ; 
The  man,  they  tried  (and  forth  he 

lied)   "The  special  train,"  he  said, 
"Will  be  upset,  and  if  Abe  'scapes, 

arm'd  men  will  shoot  him  dead!" 
Abe's  friends  a  counter  plot  did  hatch, 

'twas,  "Run  Abe  Lincoln  straight  — 
For  running  was  a  strategem,  of 

Bonaparte  the  Great!" 

Away  went  Abram,  nech  or  naught,  all 

in  the  midnight  dark. 
Away  went  Abram,  fast  he  flew!  no 

judge  that  time  could  mark 
And  dreading  still,  Grimalkin's  corpse, 

or  brick  bats  envious  blow, 
At  dead  of  night,  he  slyly  passed  thro' 

dreadful  Baltimo'! 
So  Abe  stole  into  Washington  (alas 

the  woeful  day) 
And  fondly  thought,  poor  foolish  Abe! 

"Well  four  years  here  I'll  stay!" 
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From   the  Lincoln  Memorial  University  Collection 

Only  one  other  copy  of  "The  Abe-iad"  is  known  to  col- 
lectors. This  piece  was  taken  from  an  album  and  was 
presented  to  M.  F.  Savage  by  a  friend  in  the  South. 

Abe'  human  hopes  are  sandy  ropes; 

to  my  advice  give  heed! 
And  dearly  prize  those  lengthy  limbs, 

which  give  you  wondrous  speed! 
Repent  and  change !  or  as  you  came, 

soon  darkly  back  you'll  run; 
Aye!  day  and  night,  with  all  your 

might,  you'll  run  from  sun  to  sun! 
Then  let  us  say,  make  haste  the  day! 

and  Abram,  make  haste  he! 
And  when  old  Abe,  shall  run  that 

race,  I  may  be  there  to  see! 

The  Abe-iad  is  a  part  of  the  largest  Lincoln  sheet 
music  collection  numbering  over  five  hundred  different 
items  (some  titles  will  bear  six  or  seven  different  im- 
prints) which  is  to  be  found  at  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity. 

Nearly  all  Lincoln  collections,  private  or  institutional, 
have  some  sheet  music  pertaining  to  the  Sixteenth 
President.  For  cataloguing,  the  following  categories 
can  be  set  up: 

1.  Lincoln  theme 

2.  Dedication 

3.  Portrait  on  cover 

4.  Mentioned  in  lyric 

5.  Immediate  collateral  interest 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  University  sheet  music  collec- 
tion has  been  gathered  over  a  period  of  years  with  an 
occasional  title  added  from  time  to  time.  Then,  too,  cer- 
tain acquisitions  bear  the  names  of  Friedman,  Wessen 
and  Bosler  as  donors  of  sizeable  collections.  However, 
a  windfall  of  Lincoln  and  collateral  sheet  music  came 
to  the  college  in  June  1951,  with  the  acquisition  of  735 
titles  known  as  the  M.  F.  Savage  Collection,  a  gift  of 
Stanley  H.  Byram  of  Martinsville,  Indiana.  (See  Lin- 
coln Herald,  Fall  1951,  pages  38  to  40). 

Incidentally,  Lincoln  Memorial  University  has  the 
fifth  largest  collection  of  sheet  music  bearing  a  Con- 
federate imprint. 
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/a  wPxICT^REJ,AKEN  AB0UT   1900  OF  ROBERT  STEWART  TAYLOR 
(At  Left),  of  ^(Wjf  Song,  "O,  Wrap  the  Flag  XToind  Je  Boys 
Which  Was  Played  by  a  Band  at  Lincoln's  Funeral.  '  V 


